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them as an irregular mob will find himself much mistaken/' warned Lord Per-
cy. (See pages 20-81.)

The war was on. The next day, John Adams brooded: "There's no knowing
where our calamities will end." In other states, patriots had already been fore-
warned. As early as March 23, Patrick Henry told the Virginia Convention,
then meeting in defiance of royal orders, that the king was planning to subju-
gate them. "We must fight," he exhorted. "Gentlemen may cry, 'Peace! peace!'
but there is no peace." With marvelous prescience, Patrick Henry added, "The
war is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from the North will bring to
our ears the clash of resounding arms." Then, in his memorable peroration,
the great orator uttered words as valid for our own day of peril as for his: "Is
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may take; but
as for me, give me liberty or give me death!"

When, on the day after Lexington, Virginia's royal governor, Lord Dunmore,
ordered marines to seize the militia's gunpowder in Williamsburg, he was men-
aced by a mob of armed citizens. In retaliation, Dunmore threatened to free
the rebels' slaves and burn the town. But he calmed down, paid for the gun-
powder and removed it to a naval vessel.

KiXlNGTON and Concord transformed a local, political struggle into an all-
out affair in which all 13 colonies could join, and produced as if by magic
a rebel army composed of New England patriots who flocked to the insurgent
encampment outside of Boston. Ringing the town from Dorchester to Chelsea,
this force cut off Boston from land delivery of needed supplies.

The first rebel army to take the field included such enterprising spirits as
Israel Putnam, the bull-necked veteran of the Indian wars who marched his
troops from Connecticut; John Stark, the tough New Hampshire backwoods-
man and future hero of Bennington; Henry Knox, the Boston bookseller who
mastered the artilleryman's trade from books; Nathanael Greene, the fighting
Quaker from Rhode Island; and Joseph Warren, the fire-eating Boston physi-
cian who exclaimed of some supercilious Britons, "These fellows say we won't
tight; by heavens, 1 hope I shall die up to my knees in blood!" (He got his wish,
for he was killed in the battle of Bunker Hill.)

The high-ranking officers at British headquarters in Boston were a rather
mixed lot. Thomas Gage, their stodgy commander, received substantial rein-
forcements on May 25, along with a diverse trio of major generals. One of these,
William Howe, was soon to become commander-in-chief. The other two were
"Gentleman Johnny" Burgoyne, a dashing wit, playwright and member of Par-
liament, and Henry Clinton, a complex, extremely cautious man who was un-
happy at taking orders from others but who lacked the initiative and nerve for
effective command himself.

A menacing prospect confronted Gage. The patriots isolating Boston by land
might blow the British ileet right out of the harbor if they could fortify Bunk-
er and Breed's Hills in the Charlestown area or seize Dorchester Heights. On
the night of June 16, British fears were realized when some 1,600 patriot
troops stole across Charlestown Neck and with pick and shovel dug in on
Breed's Hill, the one closest to Boston. British sentries heard the activity, but
nobody thought it important enough to disturb Gage. The Royal Navy reacted
first, without liaison with Gage. At dawn a naval vessel in the harbor opened

Sir William Howe., six feet tall,
handsome and a great connoisseur
of good food and pretty women,
replaced (lage in the fall of 177*) ax
British cotnmander-in-chief, Howe
won important victories, capturing
New York and Philadelphia, lint
Jinal victory escaped himf and ms-
piclom grew that Sir William was
more active in pleasure than war.
When he resigned, disheartened, in
/77<S*, all America mockingly sang:

Awake, arouse, Sir liillv,
There's forage in the plain.
Ah, leave your little I'illy
And open the campaign.
I feed net a woman's prattle
Which tirkles in the ear,
But give the word for battle
And grasp the warlike spear.